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A PROPOSED TERMINOLOGY FOR CLARIFYING THE 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


by 
Frank Goodwyn 


In studying nonliterate societies, anthropologists have used the word “folk- 
lore” to designate that aspect of culture which uses language as an art medium. 
The logical consequence of this, when transferred to literate societies, is the ap- 
plication of the term to corresponding “lore” among illiterates, where “oral tra- 
dition” prevails, and to whatever circulates “orally” among literates. The 
recent history of western Europe and Anglo-America illustrates the difficulties 
which have already resulted and will in the future increasingly result from a 
persistent application of this analytical framework to an industrializing, demo- 
cratizing world. Up to and into the Nineteenth Century, the line between oral 
and written tradition coincided with a class line between mutually exclusive 
groups. Written tradition was limited to the literate, which composed the more 
fortunate economic class. The peasants and laborers were illiterate. Except 
for occasional visits to play houses where written comedies or tragedies were 
performed, oral tradition was all they had. The middle and upper classes em- 
bodied a relatively small group in which “literature” circulated. 

This “literature,” aside from being the product and property of a well defined 
and deliberately exclusive class, could be commercialized because it circulated 
among people who had money and its written form made it a concrete com- 
modity. In order to sell successfully, however, it had to conform to the expecta- 
tions of its patrons, which soon came to be conditioned by dominant political 
figures and philisophers trained in their own exclusive schools. When the litera- 
tures of the respective European nations were young and writers therefore had no 
national predecessors to draw upon for ideas, men like Boccaccio in Italy, 
Chaucer in England and the Archpriest of Hita in Spain wrote tales that they 
had heard among the folk. After the invention of printing, this “folk-literature” 
was replaced by materials designed to appeal more to the mentality of the upper 
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144 FRANK GOooDWYN 
classes. Upper-class critics laid down standards based on concepts derived by 
means of reading from the earlier civilizations of Greece and Rome: concepts 
of plot structure, unity, characterization, versification, dramatic conflict, etc, 
“Literary forms” were developed, each with its standards previously fixed in the 
minds of book customers and theater-goers: the novel, the tragedy, the comedy, 
the literary epic, the various special forms of poetry such as the sonnet. In addi- 
tion to being conditioned by concepts derived through reading from the rulers 
of an earlier era, these forms were adjusted to the technical possibilities of writ- 
ing. They could not exist without the printed record. Destroy the record and 
you have destroyed the novel, the play, the epic. Liberated from the limitations 
of the human memory, these forms could become far more complex and extended 
than art forms adjusted to the traffic of the oral word. They could be circulated 
without being laboriously memorized, thus easily retaining their integrity not 
only of thought content but of word content as well. Although oral epics of 
great length have been kept intact over a long period by some nonliterate socie- 
ties, the physical conditions for oral transmission prevent their being shared by 
as many individuals simultaneously as is the case with a written and printed 
composition. The traffic of writing and printing thus creates conditions under 
which an entirely different kind of composition, the literary composition, can 
develop. 

The illiterate portions of the same societies in Europe and America also had 
their linguistic art forms: riddles, jokes, fairy tales, proverbs and ballads. These 
were not commercialized because those who exchanged them had little money to 
buy and sell and because the oral word could not be reduced to a concrete com- 
modity. Unlike the standards for a good written play or piece of poetry, the 
idea of what constituted a good riddle, joke, tale, proverb or song was derived 
by a passing down of tradition from generation to generation by word of mouth, 
rather than by reading the conclusions of famous philosophers and critics. More 
important than these peculiarities of economic and philosophical background 
was the particular technical background of oral-word art forms. They were 
moulded by the limitations and possibilities of oral rather than recorded speech. 

In the United States, three things have happened to bring together these two 
formerly separate bodies of tradition: 

1. Public schools have destroyed the illiterate class. 

2. The phonograph and the radio have commercialized the spoken word. 

3. The New Deal and attendant economic reforms have achieved a more 
equitable distribution of wealth, giving all members of the society access to 
literary productions. 

The results: What used to be called folklore becomes colored more and more 
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by the philosophical background of literature and moulded by the demands of 
commercialization, Literary products formerly of, by, and for the few, come 
more and more to be beamed at the many. As class barriers continue to break 
down, the meanings the words “folklore” and “literature” seem to grow mutually 
indistinct. The time approaches when all good students of literature will be folk- 
lorists as well, and all good folklorists will be literary scholars. In the broader 
disciplines, this movement toward overall democracy should bring closer contact 
between Anthropology and the Humanities. That Utopian tomorrow will never- 
theless have need for both the words “folklore” and “literature,” but they will 
both have to have more careful descriptive definitions. Without such definitions 
there will be confusion. Indeed, as I shall presently show, there is confusion to- 
day, though there need not be if a simple distinction, which I shall now propose, 
is made. 

I propose that we think in terms of traditions, rather than in terms of inci- 
dental associations of those traditions with print, phonograph discs, radio, or 
other devices for conveying linguistic expression. (I am concerned here with 
that area in folklore which uses language as an art medium; not with folk music, 
dancing, plastic arts, etc., where there is no possibility of confusion with litera- 
ture.) If a piece of linguistic expression is constructed in such a way as to meet 
the standards of a traditional art form originally conditioned to the technical 
possibilities of the spoken word, and if it has been perpetuated through several 
generations by means of oral transmission, then it is folklore and remains folk- 
lore, no matter how many times it may happen to be printed or sold or colored 
with viewpoints derived from the formerly exclusive upper class. It is its basic 
form which makes it folklore; not its incidental associations. Literature, on the 
other hand, obeys a tradition developed in the traffic of, and adjusted to the 
technical limitations and possibilities of, the written and printed record. In other 
words, I attach the terms to the traditional ideals which they obey, rather than 
to momentary and accidental connections of individual pieces of expression with 
the several backgrounds, philosophical, economic, or technical, even though those 
backgrounds may have originally contributed to the moulding of those ideals. 

This is very different from simply saying that folklore is “oral literature,” or 
even, as Richard A. Waterman puts it, “an art form, comprising various types of 
stories, proverbs, sayings, spells, songs, incantations, and other formulas, which 
employs spoken language as its medium.” Mr. Waterman’s recent article on 
“The Role of Obscenity in the Folk Tales of the ‘Intellectual’ Stratum of our 


1 Maria Leach, ed., Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, (New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1949), A-I, 403. 
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Society” is a good example of the semantic troubles that results from attaching 
the terms “folklore” and “literature” to associations less lasting than traditional 
form. Reasoning from his definition quoted above, he offers the following com- 
ment: 


Although obscenities are fully functioning elements in the folk tales of 
all societies, they have an additional significance in connection with the 
tales told in modern urban America, in that they determine whether the 
mode of transmission of the tales is folkloristic, i. e., by word of mouth, or 
potentially literary. This is true because American literary tradition, 
for the most part, avoids obscenities. Non-obscene tales are frequently 
published as newspaper fillers, or in anthologies, and have a more pervasive 
function in providing plots, incidents, and characters for short stories of the 
popular magazine type; hence they soon creep out of the realm of folklore 
into that of literature. Obscene stories, on the other hand, have a tendency 
to remain in the purely oral tradition, with the consquence that almost all 
of the urban American folk tales that can be compared with the folk tales 
of non-literate peoples contain obscenities.? 


If Mr. Waterman means simply that non-obscene stories circulate in both 
oral and written form in America, whereas obscene jokes, because of moral taboo, 
are limited to oral circulation, his observation is obviously correct. But when he 
says in effect: This has “crept” out of my “realm” as a folklorist because a 
newspaper editor happened to find and print it; it is henceforth by virtue of that 
incident in the “realm of literature’ — then three questions arise: 

1. How does he plan to understand these currents of influence if he allows 
them to slip in and out of his “realm” in accordance with the editorial policies 
of periodical publishers, the plot construction efforts of popular writers, and the 
whims of moral censorship? 

2. What literary scholar is going to accept jokery flowing into his “realm” 
as a consequence of these precarious circumstances? 

3. Did the Grimm tales leave the “realm of folklore” when they were col- 
lected and commercialized? 

The remainder of Mr. Waterman’s article, in which he classifies obscene 
tales and compares the American “dirty joke” with corresponding elements in 
the folklore of other societies, is sound and informative. I have no objections 
to raise regarding his conclusions within this limited area. I am concerned here 
with the broader problems which arise from his use of the terms “folklore” and 
“literature,” and I am trying to describe more clearly the concepts to which 
those terms have most often been applied. 


2 JAFL, LXII (April-June, 1949), 162. 
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No such questions as the three listed above would arise out of conclusions 
using my terminology, according to which jokes dirty or otherwise remain in 
the folklorist’s realm no matter how many editors drag them into print or how 
many censors drive them out, because their form was originally set by oral- 
tradition exigencies and because having that form they are still more at home in 
barber shops than in bookstores. New jokes may appear. If they conform to 
the traditional concepts of what is funny and thus fetch enough laughs to merit 
repeating, they become folklore. They never become literature, for literature 
is neither their nature nor their purpose. They may be incorporated in short 
stories or novels, at which time their effect is used not as an end in itself but as 
a means to an entirely different end: the total effect of the short story or novel, 
which relies on the literary tradition. It is the tradition according to which a 
piece of expression functions, rather than subsequent circumstantial associations, 
that counts. 

Different writers borrow different aspects of folk materials. Sometimes the 
story content is borrowed and written into the framestory of a local occurrence, 
as was the case with Mark Twain’s “Celebrated Jumping Frog from Calaveras 
County.” Here we have a folk tale? picked up from oral tradition* by a writer 
who is trained in the literary tradition. The plot of the story, as I stated in my 
criticism of the Waterman observations, is and remains and will always rer.ain 
folklore. Twain’s written version of it I call “folkloristic literature.” Another 
example of folkloristic literature is James Thurber’s The White Deer,® in which 
the style of the fairy tale is used. Walt Disney and other animators are 
now producing folkloristic comic strips and folkloristic movies. The motion pic- 
ture technology has given birth to a new tradition: the movie tradition, but 
folktales used in movies do not therefore cease to be folklore any more than 
novels cease to be literature when they are filmed. 

The question now arises: will folklore eventually disappear? The answer is 
no, for two reasons: 1. New technologies do not create entirely new materials. 
They merely modify and eventually remould materials already existing in the 
culture. 2. New forms conditioned to new technologies do not supplant, but 
only supplement the forms already existing. There is no cutthroat competition, 


*Mark Twain, “The Private History of the Jumping Frog Story,” Works (New York, 
1923), XXII, 100-110. See also Scholastic, XXVII (November 23, 1921), p. 13; Frank R. 
Morrissez, “The Ancestor of the Jumping Frog,” The Bookman, LIII, (April, 1921), 143-144. 
The story also appeared in a Chilean Historia de Pedro Urdemalas with Pedro as the trickster 
who fills his opponent’s frog with “municiones.” The Historia appeared in 1885. The 
eleventh tale contains the jumping frog motif. 

‘Twain said that he had heard it from Ben Coon on January 27, 1865. See Albert Bige- 
low Paine, Mark Twain, a Biography (New York, 1912), I, 271. 

5 (New York: Harcourt Brace, 1945). 
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for example, between the movies and literature. On the contrary, the two tradi- 
tions feed and stimulate each other. The filming of a novel or play, far from 
hurting the sale of the book, increases it tremendously. Likewise, the box office 
chances of a best seller are vastly better than those of a scenario written in Holly- 
wood. The only thing that literature could lose by the appearance of new art 
forms would be an imaginary monopoly on people’s minds, which it actually 
never had. Human beings are not such simple or limited creatures that they can 
enjoy only one kind of art at a time. Given an economic system which provides 
each man ample funds for personal enjoyment — and this is the only kind of 
system that can be tolerated in our modern world — a trip to the movie is more 
apt to multiply than to diminish a person’s trips to the bookstore. And as long 
as there are bookstores, public libraries and rental shops, there is no danger in 
the movies supplanting literature. Likewise, as long as there are barber shops, 
park benches and corner groceries, there is no danger of literature supplanting 
folklore. 

Although I am here concerned primarily with that area in human experience 
where language plays a part as an art medium, the impact of recorded speech has 
been such that the distinction extends into other areas as well. In plastic arts, 
those forms whose standards are not dictated by written criticism may be called 
folk art. Folk music, likewise, embraces those compositions whose authors get 
their training from orally communicated ideas of artistic merit. In the realm of 
belief, those ideas which have been expressed by literate philosophers and passed 
by means of the written word into the minds of multitudinous readers tend to 
become, by virtue of the facile communication made possible with the technology 
of the printed symbol, the predominant beliefs of the age. Other ideas, more 
numerous perhaps, but no one of which can enjoy the rapid propagandization 
made possible by writing and printing, are rightly called folk beliefs. Some of 
these are found in such widely divergent groups that their antiquity has become 
axiomatic, but the antiquity is a relative, characteristic of such beliefs. What 
really distinguishes them from non-folk beliefs is that they originated outside 
the influence of, and independently of, the program of training and exchange of 
ideas carried on by recorded speech. In addition to the oral word, sheer imita- 
tion may act as the conveying agency for folk arts, dances, music, and even ideas 
when these are expressed through action.® Thus the field of folklore blends into 
that of general ethnology, the two having relationships to be worked out in other 
studies, my concern here being to clarify folklore’s relationships with literature. 


* Archer Taylor, “Folklore and the Student of Literature,” The Pacific Spectator, Il, 
(Winter, 1948), 216-223. Dr. Taylor also shows how the literary student goes far beyond 
the mere study of “the written word that conveys an emotion and is moved by imagination.” 
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In our Indo-Europeon culture, folklore embraces specific forms: fairy tales, 
jokes, proverbs, riddles and ballads. My definition of the term makes possible 
its extension without confusion into entirely different societies. Such societies 
might hit upon forms entirely different from the fairy tale, the joke, etc., as 
these appear in our culture. If those forms were developed without the tech- 
nological factor of a written record, they are folklore. 

To conclude with a metaphor, folklore is the stream of tradition oral or 
written which was originally cut in accordance with the possibilities, demands 
and limitations of spoken language. Folk literature consists of specific writings 
by persons influenced more by folk than by literary tradition. Folkloristic litera- 
ture involves the use of folklore by writers trained in the literary tradition. All 
these are and must remain in the folklorist’s realm if he is to interpret folklore 
competently. Literature is a more recent canal of tradition dug by the tech- 
nology of the recorded word. Just as literary scholars, unable to examine min- 
utely every pulp magazine story, successful or unsuccessful, that appears, must 
limit themselves to those works which have gained fame of several generations’ 
duration, so must the folklorist, unable to spend his time on every folk effort, 
limit himself to those compositions which have survived through several genera- 
tions. Like the word “art,” of course, these terms are sometimes used in a 
broader sense to include unsuccessful efforts as well, but specialists in the several 
fields are forced by the shortness of their lives to devote their attention only to 
the most significant manifestations of a tradition. 


University of Maryland 








SPENSER’S FABLE OF THE OAK AND THE BRIAR 


by 
Warren E. Roberts 


Commentators upon the Februarie eclogue of Spenser’s Shepheardes Calender 
have generally agreed with E. K. that the versified fable of the Oak and the 
Briar, which Thenot tells in lines 102-238, is derived from some Aesopic fable. 
Renwick, for instance, states that the passage in question is “a fable, a variant 
of Aesop’s tale of the Oak and the Reed.’’? Riedner, after citing the Aesopic 
apologue, notes that “Spenser hat die Erzahlung fiir seinen moralisierenden 
Zweck umgedandert.”* Friedland treats the problem with great thoroughness, 
pointing out the frequency with which the fable of the Oak and the Reed has 
appeared in literature under many guises. Other possible sources have been 
suggested, for Long indicates a distant parallel in a homily of Bishop Young, 
but the parallel hardly extends beyond the use of the word “briar.”* Rosen- 
zweig, too, discusses what is probably a use of the same fable by Ascham, and 
points out verbal similarities between the passage from The Scholemaster and 
Spenser’s eclogue. Rosenzweig also mentions an interesting parallel which is 
to be found in the second scene of the fifth act of The Third Part of King 
Henry the Sixth.5 The figure of the aged oak with young plants growing from 
its bark, which appears in the twenty-eighth stanza of the Ruines of Rome, has 
also been pointed out as a distant analogue by the editors of the Variorum 
edition.® In a later article, however, after reviewing the suggestions of Long 
and Rosenzweig, Friedland states that “the germ of Spenser’s fable still remains 
Aesop’s apologue of the Tree and the Briar,” though he also tells us that “Spen- 
ser’s amplification of the fable of the Oak and the Briar has no known model 
in English or foreign literature and is a fresh invention.”? A number of inter- 
esting interpretations of Spenser’s fable have also been proposed, but any dis- 
cussion of these conjectures would be outside the scope of this paper. 


1 The Shepherd’s Calendar, edited by W. L. Renwick (London, 1930), p. 182. 

2 Wilhelm Riedner, Spenser’s Belesenheit, (1908), p. 44. Cited in Variorum edition, Minor 
Poems, I, 261. 

® Louis S. Friedland, “Spenser as a Fabulist,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, XII (1937), 
97-108. 

“Percy W. Long, “Spenser and the Bishop of Rochester,” PMLA, XXXI (1916), 727-8. 

5 Sidney Rosenzweig, “Ascham’s Scholemaster and Spenser’s February Eclogue,” SAB, XV 
(1940), 103-9. 

* Minor Poems, I, 262. 

™ Louis S. Friedland, “Spenser’s’ Fable of ‘The Oake and the Brere,’” SAB, XVI (1941), 
53, 57. 
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The Aesopic fable of the Oak and the Reed has appeared in a variety of 
forms.8 In one fairly representative group of fables in Max Plessow’s Ges- 
chichte der Fabeldichtung in England biz zu John Gay the same story is told 
about the Oak and the Reed, the Tree and the Bushes, an Elm and a Willow, 
and a Reed and an Olive Tree.® Whatever the principal actors may be, how- 
ever, the story which is told is substantially the same . The larger and stronger 
of the two boasts of its strength and chides the lesser for its pliant nature. A 
strong wind springs up, and the proud and unyielding tree is uprooted while the 
lowly but adaptable one is unharmed. Even a hasty comparison of this story 
with Spenser’s versified account of the Oak and the Briar will show a decided 
difference in the elements involved. The roles are reversed, for Spenser’s 
Briar is a proud upstart and his Oak is meek. In Spenser’s fable, too, a conflict 
between youth and old age is represented, while the emphasis in the Aesopic 
fable is upon pride alone. Aside from the form of his tale, the only suggestions 
which Spenser might have derived from the fable in question concern the clash 
between a proud and a humble personality and the names of the figures involved, 
although I have encountered no single version of the Aesopic fable in which 
both an oak and a briar appear. Actually, as Friedland has demonstrated, 
Spenser was thoroughly familiar with the fable as a form. The use of the oak 
as a Symbol for sturdiness is, moreover, commonplace, and Spenser has used it 
elsewhere, as in the passage in the Ruines of Rome cited above. His specific 
indebtedness to the fable of the Oak and the Reed, then, seems slight. 

A closer analogue to Spenser’s fable may be found in the first story of the 
romance known as The Seven Sages of Rome or The Seven Wise Masters of 
Rome. The Seven Sages, as I shall call it, is one of those collections of tales 
set within a framing story which originated in India at a date early in the 
Christian era and spread over Europe in successive translations.1° The history 
of the work outside of England, though of some interest, has no bearing upon 
our problem. We can, however, gain some idea of the popularity of The Seven 
Sages in England by a brief consideration of the extant English versions. The 
tale collection seems to have reached England from an Old French source about 
1275.11 Nine Middle English manuscripts in verse from the fourteenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth centuries, only two of which represent the same version, are 


® Extensive references to this fable, which is listed as motif J 832, are given in Stith 
Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, Indiana University Studies, 1932-36. 

® Palaestra, LIL (1906), 54, 62, 63, 103, 133, 156. 

2° For a thorough discussion of the history of the wanderings of The Seven Sages and of 
the various English versions, see the introduction of the edition by Killis Campbell (Boston, 
1907). 

* Campbell, p. lix. 
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extant. The Modern English forms, none of which are closely related to the 
Middle English texts, include a metrical version by John Rolland, a dramatic 
recension by Dekker in collaboration with Chettle, Haughton, and Day, which 
was probably never printed, and a prose form printed by Wynken de Worde in 
the first or second decade of the sixteenth century. From the de Worde edition 
a number of later prose versions have been derived, including one of 1565-66, 
of which no copies have survived.12_ Indeed, The Seven Sages has been popular 
almost to the present day in chapbook form.1* In addition to the great popu- 
larity of The Seven Sages, another consideration makes it seem possible that 
Spenser was acquainted with this romance, for Campbell notes that the magic 
mirror which appears in The Faerie Queene'* has a parallel in the ninth story 
of The Seven Sages.15 

Although there is a certain amount of variation in the several English versions 
of The Seven Sages, the stories which are told are very similar. The three texts 
which I have been able to examine differ in language, in the use of proper names, 
in minor narrative details, and in the use of meter. The framing story is sum- 
marized by Campbell as follows: 


A young prince is tempted by his stepmother, the queen. She, being 
rebuffed by him, accuses him of attempting to violate her, and he is con- 
demned to death. His life is saved by seven wise men, who secure a stay of 
execution of the royal decree by entertaining the king through seven days 
with tales showing the wickedness of woman, the queen meantime recounting 
stories to offset those of the sages. On the eighth day the prince, who has 
remained silent up to that time, speaks in his own defense, and the queen 
is put to death.16 


The stories which the queen tells, I might add, deal with the conflict between 
youth and old age and the treachery of advisers. 

The first story which the queen tells must be described in some detail. In 
order to show the variation in the three texts which I have examined, I shall 
designate, where applicable, the special elements of a particular text by the initial 
letter of the editor’s name.17 A tree (G), apple tree (W), or pineapple tree 


2 Ibid., p. Ixv, note 2. 

18 The History of the Seven Wise Masters of Rome, edited by George Laurence Gomme 
(London, 1885), pp. iii ff. 

Book III, canto ii, stanza 21. 

18 Campbell, p. xcvi. 

** 70M, D. Zi. 

17 The de Worde prose version edited by Gomme (pp. 22-3), the Middle English metrical 
version edited by Campbell (pp. 21-4), and a second Middle English metrical version edited 
by Thomas Wright for the Percy Society (London, 1845), pp. 21-3. 
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(C), whose fruit has marvelous curative powers (G), stands in the garden of a 
burgess (G, C), or knight (W). The tree is a favorite with its master because 
of its size and because of the shade which it affords. When the owner sees a 
small imp, or sprout, growing under the tree (G), or out of the root of the tree 
(C, W), he directs his gardener to take the imp under his care. The burgess 
returns at a later date and sees that the imp has not prospered. After a consul- 
tation with his gardener, the burgess orders branches to be hewn from the tree 
to give the imp more light. When the imp still does not grow, the gardener 
chops down the tree (G, C), or uproots it (W). After the demise of the tree, 
the imp also perishes (G). The queen interprets the tale to the king, explaining 
that the imp is equivalent to the prince and the tree to the king. She emphasizes 
the conflict between youth and old age. 

The parallels between this tale, especially in the Wynken de Worde version 
editel] by Gomme, and Spenser’s versified fable are striking and may be summed 
up briefly. In both cases the tree is large and spreading and of great service 
to its owner. Spenser’s Oak is a holy and sacred tree,1® and the tree in the de 
Worde version is reverenced for its wonderful curative powers. Spenser’s upstart 
Briar complains bitterly to the goodman that the Oak is robbing it of light and 
otherwise hindering its growth.19 The owner of the tree in The Seven Sages 
also comes to the conclusion that the imp is being deprived of necessary sun- 
light. In both tales the tree is cut down by an axe-man. Like Spenser’s Briar, 
too, the imp in the de Worde version dies when the protection of the tree is 
removed. No mention of the imp’s demise is made in the Middle English texts. 
Moreover, the interpretation of the story, which the queen offers, stresses the 
conflict between youth and age as does Thenot’s exposition of his fable. 

The Middle English texts of The Seven Sages employ a verse form which 
resembles that which Spenser uses in his fable. The Middle English versions are 
written in couplets of four-beat lines with some marked irregularities which 
produce a general feeling of roughness. Since Spenser employs this verse form 
elsewhere in the Shepheardes Calender, however, he need not have drawn his 
inspiration in this respect from the metrical versions of The Seven Sages. The 
greater number of narrative elements which the de Worde prose form has in 
common with Spenser’s tale and the greater availability of the printed texts 
would make it seem more likely that Spenser was acquainted with this form of 
the ancient story than with the Middle English manuscript versions. 


1]. 207-210. 
*L)., 173-182. 
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If the first story of The Seven Sages is accepted as a source for Spenser’s 
fable of the Oak and the Briar, then Spenser must be credited with having made \ 
some definite changes in his material. These changes would include giving the 
fable form to the story by endowing the tree and the imp with human emotions 
and the power of speech, making the anonymous tree an oak, and converting 
the imp into a briar, which more fittingly depicts the spiteful character that 
Spenser wanted to portray. Spenser, however, as we know from many other 
instances, was never a Slave to his material, but adapted it freely to suit his needs. 
With the exception of these alterations and additions, the elements necessary 
for the fable of the Oak and the Briar are all present in the first story of Wynken 
de Worde’s The Seven Wise Masters of Rome. 


Indiana University 








SUFFERING MORES 


by 
George Pullen Jackson 


We hear a lot of talk nowadays about folkways. But along with the much 
talk there is some uncertainty as to what folkways are. Howard Mumford 
Jones expressed this uncertainty: “What is a’folkway,’ anyway?” he asked.1 

Perhaps folkways must be experienced, like blue; not defined like atomic 
fission. But light is needed, even to experience blue. And some of those grop- 
ing in the field of folk doings have found a little light which might well be hand- 
ed on to the Mumford-Joneses and others of doubt-filled mind in the following 
tentative form: Folkways, the researchers say, are the basic cultural-traditional 
patterns forming ever so slowly in the free-flowing life of a fairly large and fairly 
homogenous group of people. 

This provision! formulation would seem simple enough. To some it will 
appear rather flatly obvious. Nevertheless, some words have been used in it 
whose meaning might be briefly explained. “Traditional” is such a word. A 
tradition? The word implies the need of time, stretches of it, time for ways to 
assume patterns and for patterns to become set and to be passed on. A tradition 
often requires such millennially long stretches as have been needed to form, for 
example, the present-day English language, or our basic folk song, our essential 
clothing, and our folk-religious behavior. In the light of this long-range essen- 
tial, Mr. Jones’ inclusion among folkway materials of such as “The Hit Parade” 
and his exclusion of such as the old-traditional ballad “The Golden Vanity” 
seem quite erroneous. Or was that just his little joke? 

Another word whose meaning we must be sure of is “free-flowing.” Folk 
behavior must flow freely if it is to be folk behavior. And there is the real rub: 
Nowadays and most notably among us of western culture, folkways seldom do 
flow freely. Among the commonest hindrances to their free flow are (1) the 
herd, (2) the substitution of symbols for the folkways themselves and (3) in- 
roads from other cultures. 

Man is not naturally a herd. He is gregarious, to be sure, like many other 
vertebrates. But it is not in the great mass that he is at his best. His better 
ways must develop far from the proverbially maddening crowd. 

As for symbols: Man doesn’t want his realism in ersatz form. “Give me the 
real thing,” he insists. Primitive man did, to be sure, develop language which 


‘Saturday Review of Literature, Jan. 5, 1946. 
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became in time largely symbolic of reality. But it was still in his real mouth 
and for his real ears. But when some mechanically clever men removed that 
oral achievement from the realm of sound to that of the eye and implemented it 
by the quill, the printing press, and the dictionary — a folkway was imprisoned 
in remote and rigid symbols and ceased, thus confined, to be a folkway. 

“Im Anfang war die Tat,” Goethe reasoned wisely. Then came the word. 
And then — what we are driving at here — ‘Das Wort stirbt in der Feder.” 

Song, the more spiritual sister of speech, resists symbolism frantically. It is 
oral or next to nothing. But it, too, has been hamstrung. Man’s voice — the 
sublimest of musical instruments — was made for melody alone. Throughout 
pre-history and most of recorded history it was used in this natural way. But 
recently it has been shackled to an alien and artificial system of polyphony and 
harmony and to harmony’s equally alien and more deadly artificial corollary, the 
tempered scale.2_ Thus chain-ganged, the voice is still expected to be at ease, 
to go on singing, and to do even more skillful tricks than natural vocal cords 
ever could or can — tricks contrived for mechanical instruments. And it must 
be instructed in all this and inspired by a string of rather silly symbols strung 
out on a straight five-rail track. This our singing man must follow to the, huh, 
tuh, thruh, fuh, of the metronome sergeant. 

Religion, too, has become unfree, crowd-cramped. It was not always thus, 
On Galilee’s shore, with Old England’s field-roving Lollards, among the early 
Quakers, and at the before-breakfast worship of the one-time rural American’s 
family circle — religion was freer, fuller of personal meaning, a folkway. Now 
that meaning has been translated largely into the symbolism observable in the 
edifices on Main Street. 

Thusfar we have considered the more or less internal ills that the ways of our 
folk are heir to. There are also external ones. While folkways are slow-form- 
ing by definition, the process may be delayed still further by inroads from other 
and different cultures. British culture is a case in point. The peoples of those 
islands, including Eire, have long been in the throes of struggle to form a cul- 
tural amalgam. (Quite recent excavations indicate that the struggle was al- 
ready under way as long ago as 2000 B.C.) Incursion after incursion compli- 
cated and delayed the process. But British culture has today more oneness than 
the British themselves tend to admit. 

American folkways are essentially that same fairly even body of tradition 
which had already been developed to a degree of homogeneity in Celtic-Anglo- 


* “Fvil-tempered” one is tempted to call it when one remembers how it has liquidated 
all the lovely old melodic modes and modal melodies. 
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Saxon lands, had been incorporated, in all its lingual phases, in their, our, lan- 
guage and was then transported westward during the first 200 years our settle- 
ment period. 

As in Britain, and chiefly during the past 100 years, many waves of new- 
comers have come to us, some bringing cultural patterns differing widely from 
those of of our early nation. But the English language preemption, effected by 
those Americans who spoke and sang it and practiced all its other concomitant 
folkways — has acted as a mighty solvent of the other later incoming elements. 
Only recently have the early cultural forces run noticably behind in their work 
of digestion (to say nothing of assimilation). The lag is most clearly observable 
in sections of the large cities, in the few rural areas where the newcomers have 
settler rather exclusively, and in those other marginal regions where the differing 
(non-English speaking) ethnic elements were there first, as in the Southwest. In 
many other broad regions the digestive process is going on normally. 

Some will differ. Max Lerner will. He recently took the general-debility 
or senility view of our traditional culture. But his view was taken, apparently, 
from the worst angle, the big-city angle. Worst because from there the scene 
is distorted by the masses, ways, and opinions of culturally undigested Ameri- 
cans, those all the way from the slums to many of the university chairs. 

The knowing of our American selves is a life-long job which takes one away 
out beyond slums and libraries and colleges — out among those whose culture is 
chiefly oral, among the yeomanry who are, to the smugly urbane, “illiterate 
yokels.” It takes one among the folk-religious — mounting now in numbers and 
ecstacies — whose stubborn refusal to go along with “our” times has earned them 
many epithets. It takes us, that is, among the great preservative parts of our 
people. 

No, our trouble is not the lack or the decrepitude of traditional culture. It 
is our persistent recreancy to the task of knowing our traditional selfhood. It is 
the willingness, even on the part of searchers to be satisfied with dim and often 
misleading symbols instead of living realities. And it is more than this — our 
teluctance to be ourselves and thus to know ourselves. 


Vanderbilt University 


eo 


* Saturday Review of Literature, Jan. 15, 1946. 





LA CLAMEUR de HARO 


by 
Millett Henshaw 


Thomas Tyrwhitt! and W. W. Skeat,? in their notes on Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury Tales, give some explanation of the use of the word “harrow,” the old 
Norman cry for aid when one was assaulted or any traspass was committed on 
his property. Later editors have little or no annotation. J. M. Manly has two 
brief notes. F,. N. Robinson merely defines the word in his glossary as “help | 
a cry of distress.”* The recent edition by Edwin J. Howard and Gordon D, 
Wilson does no more.> No editor, as far as I know, has pointed out that the 
use of the old Norman Clameur de Haro still survives in the Channel Islands, 
along with much of the old Norman feudal law and custom. Jn her interesting 
article on the island of Sark, Sibyl Hathaway, the present Lady of Sark, calls 
attention to the survival of the Clameur de Haro.® The procedure nowadays 
is as follows: The person assaulted or trespassed against kneels and says aloud 
the Lord’s Prayer, and then cries, “Haro, Haro, Haro ! A mon aide, mon Prince, 
on me fait tort !” The matter is then deferred for legal decision and a plea is 
heard in court. 

Mr. Alfred S. Campbell cites a recent instance of the use of the cry in Guern- 
sey.? The injured man knelt in the public street, recited the Lord’s Prayer, gave 
the cry, called witnesses, and took his case to court . Some plaster from a scaf- 
fold had fallen on his gooseberry bushes. 

As a specimen of the court record of a case in which the cry was raised, I 


1 The Canterbury Tales. 5 Vols. London, 1775-1778. Second edition, 2 Vols. Oxford, 
1798. Tyrwhitt’s text and notes have been reissued or used in other editions many times 
since these two authentic editions. See E. P. Hammond, Chaucer: A Bibliographical Manual, 
(New York, 1908), p. 206. 

2 The Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. (Oxford, 1894), Vol. 5. Note on C. T, 
A3286. The other passages in which “harrow” occurs are: C. T., A3825, 4072, 4307; B4235, 
4570; C288; E2366. 

5 The Canterbury Tales. (New York, 1928), pp. 612 and 640. 

*The Cambridge Chaucer. (Boston, 1933). 

5 The Canterbury Tales. (New York, 1947). 

*“The Feudal Isle of Sark,” National Geographic Magazine, LXXII (July, 1932), 118. 

™“Guernsey, the Friendly Island.” National Geographic Magazine, LXXIII (March, 
1938), 367 and 372. 
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give a text collected in the island of Guernsey by Professor Robert V. Merrill, of 
the University of California at Los Angeles.® 


“Le sept Juin mil neuf centevingt devant Monsieur le Baillif, le Révérend 
T——-D——, Maitre és Arts, Vicaire de l’Englise appelée ‘Saint James 
Church’ en la paroisse de Saint Pierre Port, en cette Ile de Guernesey, a 
déclaré avoir ce matin vers huit heures cinquante ou environ interjeté en 
présence du Major G——-D——-W—— et de Monsieur A——-G——-une 
Clameur de Haro aux ouvriers des Etats de cette Ile, lesquels dits ouvriers 
enlevaient les pierres du trottoir du cété gauche de la rue appelé ‘Saint James 
Street,’ le tout au grand préjudice et contre le droit de propriété du dit 
T——D—— au dit nom. 

Guernesey, ce sept Juin 1920 
(Signé) Edw. C. Ozanne, Baillif. 
Recu a 2-55 p.m. 
Ce 7 Juin 1920 
(Signé) A. J. Roussel. 
Dté. Greffier du Roi. 


University of Miami 
Coral Gables, Florida 





* Quoted by permission from Urban T. Holmes, Jr., and A. H. Schutz, A History of the 
French Language, (Columbus, Ohio, 1933), pp. 158-159. 











LITHUANIAN TALES FROM ILLINOIS 


by 
J. Russell Reaver 


Mingled with her childhood memories of early morning hours trying to stay 
awake while spinning or weaving, days cutting the tall rye, or nights lounging 
by the fire, come these Lithuanian tales the older folks told that Mrs. Marcella 
Papevis of Benld, Illinois, related for me in June, 1949. Carefully translated 
from the original Lithuanian in which Mrs. Papevis told them, they present 
further examples of the varied elements still to be recorded in the total folk 
literature found in the United States.1 


I 
THE Fox AND THE WOLF 


A Jew was riding through a forest when a fox came up and asked him for a 
ride in his wagon. The Jew was afraid of the fox for fear he would kill him. 

The fox said, “Just let me put my two front paws on the wagon.” 

The Jew replied, “Yes, you may put them on the wagon.” 

When they started riding along, the fox got up on to the wagon. Because 
the Jew still feared the fox might kill him, he was afraid to look back at the 
fox to see what he was doing. 

On the wagon the Jew had a barrel of herring. As they rode, the fox kept 
throwing herrings from the barrel out on to the ground. After throwing out all 
the fish, the fox asked the Jew to stop. After the fox got off the wagon, the 
Jew quickly rode away since he was afraid the fox might follow him. When he 
had ridden some distance, he stopped and saw the fox had taken all the herring. 

The fox gathered up all the herring and had enough to eat all through the 
winter. 

Now in the same forest there lived a wolf who slept only a little bit away 
from where the fox slept. After eating a herring, the fox would get a drink of 
water from the nearby pond. One day, when the wolf saw the fox drink the 
water from the pond, he asked, “Does that water taste so good to you?” 

The fox answered, “Why don’t you drink some of this good water?” 


1Cf. the author’s “Four Lithuanian-American Folk Tales,” Southern Folklore Quarterly, 
XII (December, 1948), 259-265. 
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“The water doesn’t taste very good to me,” replied the wolf, “because I’m 
hungry.” 

Then the fox said to the wolf, “Why don’t you catch some fish for yourself; 
the water will taste good to you after you’ve caught a fish.” 

But the wolf asked, “What am I going to catch the fish with?” 

“Use your tail,” the fox said. “Go over to where there’s a hole in the ice and 
put your tail in.” 

So the wolf went over and stuck his tail in the hole in the ice. When he 
pulled it out, he found there wasn’t anything on it. 

The fox said, “You’ve got to keep it in longer than that. You must keep it 
in until it begins to grow heavy.” 

The wolf kept his tail in the hole until it did become heavy; but he couldn’t 
get it out because it had become frozen. 

In the meantime the fox had been wandering around and had come across a 
neighboring country house where there was a big party with tables laden heavily 
with food. 

When the fox returned and saw the wolf’s tail was well frozen, he went back 
to the house and told the people at the party that a wolf was on the ice of the 
pond. Being afraid of a wolf, the people went out to kill him. While these 
people were out trying to kill the wolf, the fox unloaded the table and dumped 
the food through one of the windows. He then carried away all the food so that 
he had plenty for the whole winter. 

There was a smart fox for you! 


II 
Tue Home ess CAT 


A homeless cat was staying in a woods. Now in a treetop of this woods 
there lived a pair of storks, who were hatching out the eggs in their nest. At the 
bottom of the tree lived a groundhog with her young. 

The cat climbed to the top of the tree and told the storks not to leave their 
nest or the groundhog would come up and eat their eggs. Then the cat climbed 
down and went to the groundhog to tell her she had better not leave her hole 
today because the storks said they would come down and chop up her children. 

The cat kept this up every day for about a month. At last the storks died 
for lack of food, and the little storks that had hatched out died too. When the 
cat climbed to the treetop, he saw the storks had died, but he went down to the 
groundhog and still warned her about the storks. 

Each day the groundhog asked, “Are the storks still alive?” 
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The cat always answered, “Yes.” 

Since the storks were now dead, the cat ate his fill of them every day when 
he visited the nest. 

Finally one day the groundhog said, “How long are the storks going to last? 
I’m almost dead because I can’t get out to find any food. Three of my children 
have already died.” 

The cat answered, “Oh, I think they’ll last three or four more days yet.” 

The next time when the cat came to see the groundhog, she was dead too. 
Then the cat said to himself, “I’m surely a smart fellow since I’ve starved them 
all out and now I have plenty to eat.” 


III 
THE HARE AND THE PORCUPINE 


There were two neighbors, a hare and a porcupine, who did not get along 
very well. Unknown to the hare, the porcupine had three children. 

One day the porcupine suggested they run a race, the winner to get both their 
homes since they had not been able to get along together. When the porcupine 
Suggested this race, the hare thought, “My, what a silly fool this porcupine is. 
He can barely crawl around, and here he wants to run a race with me.” The 
hare was very confident he could win. 

The porcupine said, “Let’s not run today. Let’s run tomorrow so that we 
can rest up before running the race.” 

He suggested they run the race in the forest because it would be safer there. 
If they ran on the road, he said, someone might catch them and kill them. That 
day they agreed to run in a square, at each corner of which they were to stop to 
rest before going on to the next lap. e 

That night the porcupine took his three children and put one at the end of 
each of the first three laps. 

The next morning they began the race. At the start the hare shot out like a 
bolt of fire, but the porcupine went back to his hole to sleep. When the hare 
arrived at the end of the first lap, he found standing there the porcupine, who 
said, “I’ve been waiting for you. Where have you been?” 

The hare then spit on his legs so that he could run faster, but at the end of 
the second lap the porcupine beat him again. The hare began to be frightened 
because he was beginning to feel worn out, and here he found the porcupine ahead 
of him again! 

But the hare spit on his legs once more and ran on. At the end of the third 
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lap, the same thing happened. 

When the hare reached the end of the race, the porcupine was there waiting 
for him. Then the hare said to his legs, “Legs, legs, what good are you to me?” 

The legs answered, “We tried to win the race, but we couldn’t because ‘our 
front legs are short and our back legs are long. Since the porcupine’s legs are 
all long, he won the race.” 

Then the hare asked, “Ears, ears, what good are you to me?” 

“We were listening so that we could beat the porcupine.” 

“Eyes, eyes, what good are you to me?” 

“We were looking just so that we could beat the porcupine.” 

Then the hare said, “Tail, tail, what good are you to me?” 

At that time the hare had a long tail. The tail said, “I was just trying to get 
in the way so that you’d get caught and we wouldn’t have to run any race.” 

The hare became very angry at his tail; he put his tail in a narrow crack in a 
tree and pulled and pulled until he pulled it off. 

When he returned home very tired and without a tail, the porcupine made 
fun of him and laughed and laughed. 

The hare said, “Brother, you can have this place,” and went out to the woods 
and died.? 


IV 
THOMAS AND ANNA 


A long time ago there was a man named Thomas, who had a wife named 
Anna. Thomas used to go out to plow his fields during the day; but whenever 
he came home at night and Anna didn’t have dinner ready for him he became 
angry and scolded her. One day she said, “Thomas, you stay home, fix the 
meals, and take care of the baby, and I’ll go out and plow.” 

After she left for the fields, he was happy to start working at home and 
thought he could finish his work in a hurry. To keep the baby quiet, he chewed 
up a piece of bread, put it in a square of cloth, and gave it to the baby to suck. 

Now this was in the olden days before clothes were sewn together. Thomas 
was wearing a piece of hide with a hole for his head and tied at the waist with 
a kind of leather sash. 


2 Some American variants of the race may be found in the Journal of American Folklore, 
XXX (April-June, 1917), 174, 214, 225-226; and in South Carolina Writers’ Program, 
South Carolina Folk Tales (October, 1941), 21-23, where there are two versions of the 
rabbit race with sentinels at each post along the way. 
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He took a bowl of flour to make bread. As he was kneading the dough, his 
sash got in the bowl, and by mistake he kneaded the end into the dough. The 
baby then began to cry. As he went to see what was wrong with the baby, the 
bowl fell on the floor. When it fell, the chickens and pigs from the yard came 
in to eat the dough, but the dog tried to chase them out. As the animals were 
trying to get out, the chickens broke the windows and the pigs knocked down 
the doors. The pigs also knocked over the pot on the stove as they ran out. 
Thomas whipped the baby, who had begun to cry. At last he went out to the 
woods and tried to hide behind a tree. 


In the meantime his wife wondered why Thomas did not call her since it was - 


getting later and later, so finally she came back home. When she reached the 
house she saw the windows all broken, the doors knocked down, the pot on the 
floor, everything upset, and the baby weak from crying. She comforted the 
baby, telling it to sleep while she went to look for its father. 

Anna found Thomas sitting under a tree, looking very sad with his nose to 
the ground. He said, “Anna, don’t say anything to me, and I won’t say anything 
to you. You do your work and I’ll do mine. — But what will we do now? We 
don’t have anything to eat.” 

“Don’t worry,” Anna said. “We'll find something and eat whatever we 
find.”’3 


V 
THE Macic Cow 


Once upon a time a couple had a daughter named Mary. While Mary was 
still a child, her mother died, and her father married another woman. The step- 
mother did not like the little girl; she scolded her, beat her, and starved her. 
Even the father began to dislike his daughter. 

Mary used to have to milk the cow. The stepmother took all the milk from 
the girl and would not give her any. One day Mary went out to the cow, hugged 
it, and told it how she was mistreated since no one would give her anything to eat. 

The cow said, “The next time when you milk me, take out only three-fourths 
of the milk and give it to them. Then come back and milk out the other quarter 
for yourself.” 


* An interesting American ballad variant of the theme of the husband trying to do the 
wife’s work is “Father Grumble,” sung by Jean Ritchie of Viper, Ky., in the collection of 
the Library of Congress. The Scottish forerunner, “John Grumlie,” is in F. J. Child’s 
English and Scottish Ballads, VIII (1858), 116. 
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The stepmother one day was talking to the father. “You know, I beat that 
girl and don’t feed her, yet she stays healthy looking.” 

Afterward the stepmother watched the girl milk the cow and saw her take 
milk from only three nipples. The girl took this milk to the house and came 
back for the rest to drink herself. Then the stepmother understood why the 
girl stayed fat. 

When the stepmother told the father, he said, “Well, we’ll just have to kill 
the cow so that the girl will starve.” 

Although they did not know it, Mary overhead them. After hearing what 
they said, she ran to the cow and told her what they had planned to do. 

The cow said, “I don’t mind very much. I’m getting old. I can’t eat well 
and I can’t give much milk. So I don’t feel too bad about it.” 

“But after you die,” Mary said, “I'll be hungry, and I’ll die too.” 

Then the cow told the girl, “After they kill me, take two little pieces of my 
liver and plant them. From one piece will grow an apple tree, from the other a 
spring flowing with wine. Then you’ll be able to eat and drink, and you'll never 
be hungry or thirsty.” 

When the girl planted the two pieces of liver, the tree and the spring ap- 
peared, just as the cow said they would. The apple tree that grew was beautiful; 
no one had ever seen a more beautiful tree, and its apples were delicious. When 
the stepmother and father saw the tree, they asked for some apples. The little 
girl got an apple for her father, but the stepmother thought she would get an 
apple for herself. When she tried to pick some apples, they moved out of reach. 
Mary was the only one who could pick the apples. 

Then she gave her father and stepmother a drink of wine from the spring. 

Thinking what wonderful fruit and wine they might have, the stepmother 
and father decided to chase the child away so that they would not be bothered 
with her any more. But, as the girl moved, the tree and the spring moved along 
with her, one on each side. 

As she was standing along the side of the road, a farmer came riding up in 
his wagon. He asked her where she was going. She said she had been chased 
away from home and really had no place to go. 

The farmer admired the apple tree and asked her, “Why don’t you sell me 
this tree?” 

She replied, ‘““No, I can’t.” But she gave him an apple. 

Then she dipped out some wine from the spring and gave it to him. 

The farmer wanted to buy the wine spring also, but she said she could not sell 
that either. 

Since she had no place to go, the farmer invited her to come along with him. 
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So she got into his wagon, and, as they rode, the tree and the spring moved along 
beside them. 

When they arrived at the farm, everyone there wondered about the beautiful 
tree with the delicious apples. When Mary tried to get an apple, the tree bent 
down for her; when anyone else tried to pick an apple, the tree swung up out of 
his reach. Whenever she dipped into the spring for wine, it rose to the top; 
whenever the others tried, the wine sank below their reach. However, since 
Mary kept all of the people at the farm supplied with apples and wine, they 
liked her and furnished her a home, where she lived with them happily ever 
after.* 


VI 
THE VIOLIN PLAYER 


There was once a young man who had a homemade violin. He loved to play 
his violin and sing. For all the weddings and parties he furnished entertainment 
with his playing and singing. 

One time, when he was playing at a farm, the farmer came up to him and 
asked, “Why don’t you get married?” 

The young man said, “Whom could I marry?” 

“Why don’t you marry my daughter?” the farmer replied. 

The farmer had taken a liking to this man because of his playing and singing 
and promised he would give him a big farm if he would marry his daughter. So 
the young man married the farmer’s daughter, and the farmer gave him a huge 
farm. 

After he went to live at this farm he worked very hard, but it seemed the 
more he worked the poorer he became. Nothing seemed to go right for him. 
One day he was so depressed and melancholy he thought he would take his violin 
and go out to the woods to try to console himself a little. When his wife asked 


‘This tale appears to be a significant exception to other known variants of “The Little 
Red Bull” (Type 511* of the Aarne-Thompson Types of the Folk-Tale). According to Dr. 
Stith Thompson, “In this tale [“The Little Red Bull”] there is always a youth instead of a 
girl as the principal actor. He is helped by a magic bull (sometimes a horse) which pro- 
vides food for him. When his enemies kill the animal he follows his helper’s last instructions 
and keeps some part of the animal’s body, through which he receives magic aid in all his 
adventures.” The Folktale (New York, 1946), 129. See also “One-Eye, Two-Eyes, Three- 
Eyes” (Type 511), which it resembles in some respects. 
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him where he was going, he replied, “I’m just going out to the woods by myself 
to cheer myself up a bit.” 

After he came to the woods, he played his violin for awhile; but pretty soon 
he became drowsy and fell asleep. Suddenly he woke with a start to see a man 
standing in front of him and closely watching him. This man said, “Play for me 
a little and sing.” 

After the man heard the playing and singing, he asked the young man to sell 
the violin to him; but the young man said, “No, I can’t sell it because it has a 
sentimental value. When I was a younger man, I used to take it with me to play 
and sing. Then I was happy; but now that I’m married and have this farm, 
nothing seems to go right. I work hard and get nothing. I want to keep my 
violin to come out here once in awhile to console myself.” 

The man said, “You weren’t born on the hour for a farmer. You were born 
on the hour for a businessman. That’s why you can’t succeed as a farmer.” 

The young man asked, “Where am I going to get money to start any busi- 
ness?” 

“Sell me your violin and I’ll give you some money.” 

“How much money are you going to give me?” 

“T’ll give you fifty roubles for it.” 

“How can I start business with only that much money?” the young man 
asked. 

“Buy a great many little things like buttons, knives, forks, and spoons, and 
sell them to your neighbors. When you sell these things, always sell them for 
more than you paid for them so that you can make money on your sales.” 

So the young man sold his violin. After giving him his money, the man said, 
“Return to me here in the woods and tell me how you're getting along, and I’ll 
give you some more advice.” 

With the money he now had, the young man bought a number of small things 
to sell. The first time he went out, he sold everything he had by the time he 
reached the second or third house. He bought more things, which he sold 
quickly. People bought as fast as he could get things to sell. 

One day he returned to the woods. Being rather tired that day, he fell asleep 
almost as soon as he arrived. Soon he awoke with a start and again saw the 
same man, who asked him, “How is your business getting along?” 

“My business is getting along fine. Now I have some money.” 

“Why don’t you use a room in your house? Put up shelves, fill them with 
merchandise, and let the people come to you.” 

The young man filled a room with goods, and people flocked to his house 
to buy from him. 
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At first, when he had told his wife his ideas, she thought he was a little out 
of his head since she had been brought up to be a farmer’s daughter and didn’t 
think business worth while. But after she saw that he had good sense and that 
business was a good thing when people bought all they could get, she was content, 
They soon became rich and lived a happy life together. 


Florida State University 











THE MAN IN THE MOON AND HIS STICKS 


by 
Atcheson L. Hench 


According to the legend — actually a compound of three legends — that was 
widely told during the Middle Ages, the Man in the Moon was a person ban- 
ished by God to the moon and condemned to carry or pick up sticks for the rest 
of his life. That this legend was still known by some people in Virginia during 
the nineteenth century is attested by the following two passages: 

1. During the Civil War General Stonewall Jackson mentioned the legend 
to one of his staff, Henry Kyd Douglas. Douglas described the episode in his 
diary, published posthumously as J rode with Stonewall (Chapel Hill: Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1940). One fall night in 1862 in the neighborhood 
of Bunker Hill, W. Va., General Jackson walked across the fields with Douglas 
to a prayer-meeting. “As we journeyed back to Headquarters,” wrote Douglas 
(pp. 197-198), “the moon came out fully and lighted up our way. The General 
stopped in the middle of a field and planting his feet as if he intended to take 
root, looked up into the sky and said quickly, ‘Are you acquainted with the Man 
in the Moon?’ 

“T confessed I never could make him out. At this he expressed astonishment 
and said he was as plain to him as a nose on a man’s face. He stretched out his 
right arm and index finger and indicated exactly how he was engaged in picking 
up sticks.” 

2. In George Cary Eggleston’s novel for children called The Big Brother, 
published first in 1875 (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899), Eggleston de- 
scribed the adventures of some children. In the course of the story a girl cut 
some bush tops to put on a damp floor to make it soft and smooth and to protect 
a sick boy from the dampness. But the girl did not wish to admit her kind act 
and so a jovial argument arose over who had brought the branches. Finally the 
sick boy, in good-natured pretense, said that if nobody admitted to the act, it 
must have been he himself who did it (p. 151): “Yes, on reflection, I presume 
I did it, and the man in the moon helped me. Now I think it was a very thought- 
ful and helpful thing for anybody to do, so you ought to kiss me for doing it, 
and when the weather gets clear you must throw a kiss to the man in the moon, 
too, for his share.’’? 

University of Virginia 


‘ [For a discussion of the legend, see O. F. Emerson, “Legends of Cain, especially in Old 
and Middle English,” PMLA, XXI, 840-845. For brief comment, see Carleton Brown’s 
notes on the poem “The Man in the Moon” in his English lyrics of the thirteenth century 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1932), 234-235; F. N. Robinson’s note on “Troilus and 
Criseyde,” I, 1024, in his Complete Works of Geoffrey Chaucer (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., 1933) 929; and my own note in JAFL, XLVIII, 384.] 
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MORE KENTUCKY SUPERSTITIONS 


by 
David C. and Mary Gene Fowler 


Thirty years ago the Thomases published their collection of Kentucky super- 
stitions, nearly four thousand in all, gathered from schools, colleges and indi- 
viduals all over the state.1 Strangely enough the present writers, though both 
native Kentuckians, only recently became acquainted with this interesting collec- 
tion during a rereading of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

It will be recalled that Chaucer says, in describing the Wife of Bath: 


She koude muche of wandrynge by the weye. 
Gat-tothed was she, soothly for to seye. (Pro. 467-8) 


Although Chaucerian editors have disagreed on the significance of “gat-tothed,” 
one popular suggestion has been that teeth spread wide apart is a sign of travel. 
This interested us, and we began a systematic check to see what the commenta- 
tors had to say about these lines. It was then that we discovered a reference? 
to Kentucky Superstitions, no. 865: “If your teeth grow wide apart, you will 
be a traveler.” On consulting the book itself, we discovered that this was only 
one of a great number of engrossing beliefs and sayings, many of which we could 
confirm independently by our own recollections from childhood. 

Aside from the pleasure thus derived from personal corroboration, we were 
interested to note that some of our Kentucky superstitions reflect those of rural 
England, and even may, in a few instances, hark back to Indo-European times. 
For example, compare Thomas, no. 1273, “If you stick a nail into your foot, 
grease the nail and carry it in your pocket. The wound will heal quickly” with 
the practice of the Suffolk man, who, if he runs a thorn into his hand, greases 
the extracted thorn.? Or again, compare Thomas, no. 1173, “A madstone, a 
stone-like substance sometimes found in the body of a deer or other animal, will 
prevent the bite of a mad dog from producing hydrophobia” with the snake- 
stone of the Greeks.* 

After reviewing rather carefully the 3,954 superstitions listed in Thomas, we 
found that in addition to those which we could confirm independently, there 


1 Daniel L. and Lucy B. Thomas, Kentucky Superstitions, (Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, N. J. London: Oxford University Press, 1920). 

? Muriel Bowden, A Commentary on the General Prologue to the Canterbury Tales, (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), p. 228, n. 25. 

* J. G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, (London, 1911-15), I, 202-3. 

* Ibid., pp. 164-5. 
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were others which we knew in a modified form, and finally, a considerable num- 
ber known to us but not to be found in the book at all. In the belief that both 
the corroborative and the supplementary evidence may be of value to the student 
of folklore, we offer it here more or less as an appendix to Thomas’ work. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the superstitions given below are taken 
from Breckinridge and Meade counties only — though many of them may ac- 
tually be found all over Kentucky. 

Three separate lists are given: the first consists of those superstitions which 
we could confirm independently, and are identified simply by the number as- 
signed to them in Thomas; the second consists of superstitions in Thomas 
(identified by number) with our modification given in full; and the third and 
final list comprises all superstitions known to us but not to be found in Thomas. 
These last are of course numbered separately. 


I 


CONFIRMATION OF SUPERSTITIONS IN THOMAS 


35 243 525 793 980 1361 1892 2333 
36 246 578 854 1072 1551 1971 2364 
71 300 596 859 1080 1654 2055 2414 
73 316 628 899 1085 1669 2091 2419 
105 345 644 901 1156 1731 2102 2420 
111 377 692 909 1172 1798 2158 2428 
201 413 718 911 1173 1799 2179 2429 
203 454 736 912 1238 1825 2327 2432 
204 465 744 921 1253 1827 2331 2433 
219 515 785 975 1283 1840 2332 2450 
2451 2615 2697 2998 3233 3430 3707 3935 
2508 2616 2722 3011 3235 3444 3714 3938 


2512 2622 2806 3042 3257 3499 3717 3939 
2540 2626 2828 3087 3267 3518 3720 3945 


2547 2632 2831 3092 3268 3530 3763 3946 
2552 2653 2844 3122 3310 3563 3862 3953 
2557 2670 2868 3127 3312 3595 3885 
2574 2672 2946 3136 3347 3598 3889 
2575 2674 2948 3229 3372 3691 3900 
2608 2691 2973 3230 3410 3701 3903 

II 


MODIFICATION OF SUPERSTITIONS IN THOMAS 


18a. When a baby smiles in its sleep, it is dreaming of angels. 
52a. A baby’s finger nails should be bitten off. 
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8la. 
126a. 


154a. 


193a. 


223a. 
228a. 
306a. 
326a. 
343a. 


632a. 
66la. 


690a. 
920a. 


967a. 
1158a. 
1179a. 
1207a. 


1235a. 
1257a. 


1273a. 


1369a. 


1425a. 


1445a. 
1462a. 
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If you think too much of a child, something will happen to it. 

Star light, star bright, brightest star I see tonight, I wish I may, I wish I 
might, have the wish I wish tonight. 

Two people break a wish bone. The one getting the shorter piece will be 
married first. 

If two people say the same thing at the same time they should immedi- 
ately become silent, join little fingers, make a silent wish, then say 
alternately: knife, fork, spoon, scissors, cut it! Upon uttering “cut it” 
one should cut the fingers apart with his forefinger. 

To eat pickles is a sign you are in love. 

If you take the last portion on a dish you will never marry. 

If you drop a dish cloth, someone is coming. 

To dream of a wedding is sign of a death. 

If you can make your first and fourth fingers meet over the backs of the 
others you are a good cook. 

Married in yellow, ashamed of your fellow. 

A bride should wear something old, something new, something borrowed, 
something blue. 

A bride should never remove her wedding ring. 

Cold hands, warm heart; dirty feet and no sweetheart. Warm hands, 
cold heart; clean feet and a sweetheart. 

The number of white spots on your finger nails indicates the number of 
lies you have told. 

To treat a chest cold rub chest with skunk grease. 

Blow tobacco smoke in an aching ear to relieve the pain. 

To remove freckles, wash your face in dew off grass for nine mornings 
in a row. 

To cure hiccough, take nine sips of water while holding your breath. 
To cure itch, rub the body with sulphur and lard for three nights in a 
row without change or bath. 

If you stick a rusty nail in your foot take the nail, drive it into a board 
and put a piece of fat meat on it. You need do nothing about the wound. 
Thrush in a child can be cured if a person who was born after his father’s 
death will blow into the child’s mouth. 

An onion carried around in your pocket will prevent communicable 
diseases. 

Apply castor oil to a wart for nine nights to cause it to drop off. 

Rub a wart with a stolen dish rag and bury it in secret. The wart will 
disappear. 














1562a. 
161la. 
1632a. 
1659a. 
1706a. 


1754a. 


1765a. 
1767a. 
181 1a. 
1812a. 


1927a. 


2212a. 
2253a. 
2284a. 
2461la. 
2480a. 


2485a. 
2514a. 
2539a. 
2560a. 
2579a. 


2645a. 
2651a. 
2656a. 
2659a. 
2839a. 
289 1a. 
2972a. 


2985a. 


3018a. 
3026a. 
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If the fire pops and cracks there will be snow. 

It is bad luck to have one’s feet swept under. 

To turn a chair around on one leg brings bad luck. 

It is bad luck to bring a hoe into the house. 

Early to bed, early to rise, 

Makes you healthy, wealthy and wise. 

Never give a knife to a friend. Such a gift will cut your friendship 
in two. 

An accidental dropping of a knife brings a man caller. 

An accidental dropping of a fork brings a woman caller. 

To spill salt is bad luck. 

To ward off the bad luck throw a pinch of the spilt salt over your 
shoulder. 

If in dreaming you are falling through the air you dream that you don’t 
awaken before the fall ends it will kill you. 

It is good luck to see the new moon over the left shoulder. 

Beans should be planted when the sign is in the twins for a greater yield. 
Hogs killed in the light of the moon will all go to grease. 

If it rains on Monday it will rain for three days. 

Red in the morning, shepherd’s warning; 

Red at night, shepherd’s delight. 

If the sun sets behind a cloud there will be rain. 

If the fog lifts early it will be a clear day. 

When guineas cry at night, there, will be rain soon. 

Lightning in the north is a sign of rain. 

When the moon has a ring around it, there will be as many pretty days 
as there are stars in the ring; if there are no stars, there will be rain the 
next day. 

When little isolated patches of snow linger, there will be more snow. 
If stars are thick, there will be snow. 

When the sun draws water, there will be rain. 

When the telephone wires sing, there will be cold weather. 

At midnight on Christmas cows get on their knees and pray. 

To eat celery is good for the nerves. 

If you have a tree that will not bear fruit, drive rusty nails into it, to 
make it bear. 

Walnut trees are more often struck by lightning than any other. 

To find a penny is lucky. 

If your initials spell a word, you may marry whom you please. 
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3385a. It is said of a dog who barks much: all bark and no bite. 

3473a. Carry a rabbit’s foot for good luck. 

3503a. If you handle toad frogs with your bare hands, you will have warts. 
3558a. If a cock crows before the kitchen door while you are preparing a meal 


you will have a guest for that meal. 


3649a. If you put salt on a bird’s tail, you can catch it. 
3686a. If you get on your hands and knees over a doodle-bug hole and say: 


“Doodle, doodle,” etc., it will come up. 


3905a. Misfortunes come in threes. 
3923a. Human vitality is lowest at four o’clock in the morning. 


III 


SuPERSTITIONS Not To BE Founp IN THOMAS 


Birth and Child Life 


1. 


7. 
8. 
9. 


If a pregnant woman is badly frightened the child will bear a mark resem- 
bling the object which frightened her. 


. If a pregnant woman is frightened by a snake the child will constantly lick 


out its tongue like a snake. 


. If a pregnant woman craves and eats large quantities of a certain food the 


baby will bear a mark resembling that food (e.g., strawberries). 


. To hasten child delivery tickle the nose of the patient with a feather (this 


is called feathering the patient). 


. If a pregnant woman reaches above her head the child will be born with the 


navel cord around its neck. 


. When a child eats sand, gravel, dirt, etc., it is a sign that something is lack- 


ing in its diet. 

If a child looks into a mirror before it is two years old it will steal. 

When a child cuts his eye teeth he is apt to become very ill — may even die. 
To think you hear the cry of an unborn child is a very bad omen. 


The Human Body 


10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Wisdom teeth denote wisdom. 

One who constantly wears his hat in the house will become bald. 

One who eats large quantities of fruits or vegetables having small seeds will 
have appendicitis. 

Children who chew gum frequently will become deaf. 

If you roll in a barrel your liver will turn over and you will die. 

A broad forehead is a sign of intelligence. 

A high forehead is a sign of intelligence. 
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17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


21. 
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The finger of a beautiful girl if dipped into food or drink will sweeten it. 
If a woman swallows a pumpkin seed she will have a child. 

If a person laughs when tickled on the knee it’s a sign he steals sugar. 

If measles rash goes in immediately after breaking out the patient will die 
unless the rash can be brought out again quickly. 

If you eat brains you will become intelligent. 


Cures and Preventives 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 


28. 
29. 


30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 


42. 


Boils are treated with slippery elm poultices. 

To cure a chest cold rub chest with a mixture of turpentine, coal oil and 
lard, and apply a hot flannel cloth. 

Drinking sassafras tea will make the blood thin. 

A burn may be cured by holding it near a hot stove which draws out the heat. 
A little cloth bag containing asafetida worn about the neck will prevent one 
from taking communicable diseases. 

To cure a sore throat sip a mixture of hot vinegar, red pepper, black pepper 
and sugar. 

When a cow’s bag is caked rub it with salted grease. 

To cure croup give patient a teaspoon of sugar to which three drops of coal 
oil have been added. 

An onion poultice will cure an ear ache. 

Eat sugar moistened with whiskey for a cough. 

Drink peach brandy in which rock candy has been dissolved for a cough. 
Rub temples with and inhale spirits of camphor to cure a headache. 

To cure a horse of a kidney ailment feed him salt peter. 

To start menstruation in an adolescent girl have her drink water in which 
rusty nails have been boiled. 

To start menstruation in an adolescent girl have her ride a hard-trotting 
horse. 

To cure phthisic smoke a tobacco pipe. 

Put hot salt bags on the chest for pneumonia. 

Sulphur and molasses will cure spring fever. 

If you wish to have white and lovely skin, bathe in chamber lye. 

Let a child wear a necklace made of elderberry stems to prevent difficult 
teething. 

To cure a cow of hollow tail, split her tail and fill with a mixture of salt 
and pepper. 


Household and Domestic Life 


43. 


When baking a cake do not slam a door or make other loud noises. The 
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cake will fall if you do. 

44. If food isn’t removed from a tin can as soon as the air strikes it, it becomes 
poisonous. 

45. Tomato plants set out when the sign is in the twins will bear smooth to- 
matoes. 


Weather Signs 

46. If it begins raining while the wind is in the east it will rain for three days. 

47. Lightning never strikes twice in the same place. 

48. If you hear the cry of a killdee after dark it will rain before morning. 

49. On the night of January 5 fill twelve onion shells with salt and name them. 
The ones in which the salt melts will be the wet months of the coming year 
and the dry ones the dry months. 


Days, Seasons, etc. 

50. Birds marry on St. Valentine’s day. 

51. A cut or sore will not heal during dog days. 

52. If you say “Christmas gift” first on Christmas day, the person to whom you 
say it must give you a gift. 


Crops, Vegetables, Fruits, Trees 

53. If you want a good crop of Irish potatoes, plant them on Good Friday. 

54. If at a corn-husking you find a red ear of corn, you are entitled to a drink 
of whiskey. 


Sports 
55. Fish bite better on a rainy day or night. 
56. Fish will not bite if you talk while fishing. 


Animals, Birds, Reptiles, Insects 

57. When sleeping on the ground place a rope in a ring around your body to 
avoid being bothered by snakes. 

58. If you find a mare’s nest and put a rock in it a colt will hatch out. 

59. Chickens fed on egg shells will eat their own eggs. 

60. If a bat gets in the room with you it will blind you. 

61. Turkeys and guineas will leave their nests if human hands touch the nest. 
Remove eggs with long-handle spoon. 


Miscellaneous 

62. Never sleep in a room with flowers. They will use up all the oxygen. 
University of Pennsylvania 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

















“THE WHITE PILGRIM”: SONG, LEGEND, AND FACT 


by 
D. K. Wilgus 


Recognition of individual composition of folksongs has resulted in much 
interest in identifying original authors, especially when traditional stories of 
composition are attached to songs. A song with such a tradition is the hymn, 
“The White Pilgrim,” a variant of which follows: 





I came to the spot where the White Pil-grim lay, and 
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heard some-thing say, “How sweet-ly I sleep here a-lone. 


“The tempest may howl and the loud thunders roll 
And gathering storms may arise, 
Yet calm are the feelings that rest in my soul — 
The tears are all wiped from my eyes. 


“Go tell my companion and children most dear 
To weep not for Joseph though gone. 
The same Hand that led me through scenes dark and drear, 
The same Hand has guided me Home.” 


I went to the home of the mourner below; 
I entered the mansion of grief. 

The tears of deep sorrow most freely did flow; 
I tried, but could give no relief. 


There sat the lone widow, in trouble dismayed, 
By sickness and sorrow oppressed; 

And there were her children, in mourning arrayed, 
And sighs were escaping their breast. 


As I spoke to this mourner concerning her grief, 
[177] 
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I asked her the cause of her Woe, 
And why there was nothing could give her relief, 
Or soothe her deep sorrow below. 


She looked on her children and looked upon me — 
That look I shall never forget — 

More eloquent far than the seraphs can be, 
It spoke of the trials she met. 


Variants of “The White Pilgrim” have been collected in areas as widely 
separated as New England and Mississippi, and the author has been variously 
identified by both the scholars and the singers themselves. Therefore it may be 
of interest to establish the true authorship and to indicate the relationship be- 
tween the traditional accounts and the facts. 

The first scholar to notice the tradition of authorship associated with “The 
White Pilgrim” was Arthur Palmer Hudson, who, in his Folksongs of Missis- 
sippi® recorded a Mississippi story of the composition. Here he quoted an in- 
formant as saying that the song was written by a brother of an unfortunate 
preacher who was “struck down by some contagious disease while ministering 
to the sick” in Virginia. George Pullen Jackson, however, has pointed out that 
in the 1911 edition of The Sacred Harp the religious ballad (there called “Lone 
Pilgrim”) was attributed to B. F. White, who wrote it “on the lone prairie in 
Texas” while standing “at the grave of a friend who once lived in Georgia,” and 
states that he suspects “the Sacred Harp was the source of the Mississippi leg- 
end.” Aunt Molly Jackson, in commenting on her variant of the song, places 
the grave in a foreign country and assigns authorship to the preacher who re- 
placed “the lone pilgrim” in “that heathen country.”* Finally, the late Phillips 
Barry’s identification of the author as the Reverend Jonathan Ellis, an eighteenth 
century preacher of Maine,® has discredited the traditional story of the compo- 
sition without satisfactorily explaining it. 

The true story of the composition of “The White Pilgrim” and the factual 
basis of both the hymn and the legend have been known only to a few local 
antiquarians, and the documentation exists in little known sources. The original 
poem was an elegy on the death of a real person, an evangelist named Joseph 


1 Collected from Mabel Edwards Secord, East Jordan, Mich., Dec. 24, 1947. Mrs. Secord 
learned the song from her mother, who remembered it from the singing of Walter Stevens 
Knight, son of Josiah Knight, an Elder of the Christian Brethren in Vermont who moved 
to Woodstock, Ohio, prior to 1847 and later settled at Raymond. 

2 (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1936) p. 81. 

8 Spiritual Folksongs of Early America (New York, 1937), pp. 47-8. 

* Recorded by Alan Lomax, New York City, 1939, Library of Congress record 2580B. 

5 The New Green Mountain Songster (New Haven, Conn., 1939), p. 189. 
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Thomas. The author was a nineteenth century preacher and editor, John Ellis of 
Albany, New York, and Dayton, Ohio. A brief examination of the career of 
Joseph Thomas and the circumstances under which the poem was composed will 
do much to clarify the problem of “The White Pilgrim.” 

The song has probably been much more popular than the number of recov- 
ered traditional variants would indicate. Although we need not accept the 
author’s statement that it was “sung around the world,” it was well enough 
known by the middle of the last century that many stories were current concern- 
ing both the White Pilgrim himself and the author of the song. The publisher of 
The Life, Travels, and Gospel Labors of Eld Joseph Thomas felt that the book 
would 


tend to settle questions which seem to have bewildered many minds. Who 
was the White Pilgrim? Where did he hail from religiously? When and 
where did he die? 

The publisher has heard him claimed to be an old Negro, Methodist 
Episcopal preacher. He has also in his possession a book published not 
many years since, containing a piece of poetry, found in this work, com- 
posed by Rev. John Ellis, of Dayton, Ohio, on visiting his grave, which is 
claimed to have been handed down from an old Indian tragedy, commencing 
with the line: “I came to the spot where the White Pilgrim lay.”7 


The life of the White Pilgrim would seem to have furnished adequate ma- 
terial for legend, even without his tragic death and the ensuing poem. According 
to his own account,® Joseph Thomas was born in Orange County, North Caro- 
lina, March 7, 1791, the youngest child of a family of seven sons and two daugh- 
ters. In his youth he suffered ill health and poverty. Because of the financial 
failure of his father he was separated from his family at the age of seven and 
apparently was placed as some sort of domestic servant to a “strange, inhospitable 


*In addition to those mentioned above, traditional variants may be found in Mary O. 
Eddy, Folk-Songs from Ohie, ms. in Cleveland, O., Public Library; Fred W. Alsopp, Folklore 
of Romantic Arkansas (Kansas City., Mo., 1931); Vance Randolph, Ozark Folksongs (Co- 
lumbia, Mo., 1950); and Paul G. Brewster, Ballads and Songs of Indiana (Bloomington, 
Ind., 1940). Prof. Brewster’s informant, Mr. O. F. Kirk, Oakland City, Ind., sang the tune 
with an abbreviated and slightly differing text for Alan and Elizabeth Lomax in 1938 
(Library of Congress record 1726B2). Stanzas resembling portions of “The White Pilgrim” 
set to a tune resembling the more popular hymn tune reproduced above appear in a “hill- 
billy” song, “Lonely Tomb” (Bluebird B-7424 B; King 661). 

* (New York, M. Cummings, Christian Messenger Office, 62 William St., 1861) pp. v-vi. 
I am greatly indebted to Miss Bessie L. Totten, Yellow Springs, Ohio, for permitting me to 
examine her copy of this work and for other valuable assistance. 

* Ibid., passim. The autobiographical portion of the book is reprinted from the Christian 
Palladium (III, 2), a religious weekly published at Albany, N. Y. The following material 
concerning Elder Thomas is drawn from this autobiography. 
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and cruel family!” He soon managed to escape this fate, and in 1800 began 
living in turn with various brothers in Virginia. The sickly youth was given 
early to religious thoughts, and when, in 1804, the itinerant preacher, Lorenzo 
Dow, passed through Grayson County, Va., he made a “serious and lasting 
impression” on the mind of young Joseph. “I felt condemned before God. Guilt 
hung heavy on my soul.” In 1807 he joined the “people who called themselves 
Christians, and who professed to take the Scriptures for their rule of faith and 
practice,”® and in October, 1807, the sixteen year old Joseph left home to become 
a traveling preacher. In his aim of following the footsteps of Jesus he preached 
the gospel through Virginia, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and traveled as far 
as Kentucky and Ohio. Returning to Virginia, he married in 1812 and settled 
down to teach school and preach. 

In 1814, however, the pattern of the rest of his life was fixed by his meeting 
with “a man who said he was a believing jew.” 


He wears no hat — has no name, neither personal nor professional. Never 
rides. Dresses in a plain robe. Preaches repentance. Remembers Mary in 
every discourse. Holds no controversy. Takes no money, neither does he use 
any. Cuts neither hair nor beard. Professes to follow Christ in the regenera- 
tion; nor will he own anything in the world. (pp. 86-87.) 


Joseph Thomas determined to emulate this man and on July 6, 1815, dressed ina 
white robe which he was thereafter to wear winter and summer,!° gave his fam- 
ily to God “and to the word of his Grace, and started out as a stranger . . . to 
preach the everlasting gospel to them that dwell on earth.” Throughout the rest 
of his life he traveled mainly on foot (although he “adopted” a horse to carry 
his books — probably Christian tracts — when he moved his family to Ohio in 
1817) through the East, the great valley of the Mississippi, and the South. While 
he preferred the name of the Pilgrim, he records that he was often referred to as 
“Crazy Thomas.” 

It was while on one of his journeys to the East that he contracted the con- 
tagious disease that caused his death. 


It is supposed, Elder Thomas took the Small Pox in New York, though not 
exposed to it, to our knowledge, only by walking the streets. He expired on 


° A religious group which grew up in New England about 1800; although also opposed to 
sectarian names and human creeds, it was closer to the Unitarians than to the Campbellites. 
This group founded Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, and later united with the 
Congregationalists. 

©The facts agree, in the main, with the Mississippi legend (Hudson, Joc. cit) which 
records that “a man felt himself called to preach, and left his home and went about preach- 
ing, being known as ‘The White Pilgrim’ from wearing white clothes.” 
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the 9th of April, 1835 at the residence of Elder J. S. Thompson, Johnson- 
burg, New Jersey.12 


A later account, however, states that he died “a stranger at the Johnsonburg 
Church . . . attended in his dying hours by only a Negro nurse.’’!2 

Three years later John Ellis, a young minister of the Christian Church on a 
preaching tour, sat on a rock overlooking the cemetery at Johnsonburg where 
now stands the monument with the inscription: 


Joseph Thomas / Minister of the Gospel of the Christian Church, / Known 
as the “White Pilgrim,’ by reason of wearing white / raiment. Died 
April 9th, 1835, aged forty-four / years, one month and two days. 


Here, according to his friend Elder J. R. Hoag, “amid gushing tears and solemn 
reflections,” John Ellis composed “The White Pilgrim.”!* Since his authorship 
is not yet widely known and the accounts are difficult of access, it might be well 
to reprint Elder John Ellis’s own story of the song: 


In the fall of 1838, my sister Lucy, older than myself, and I, took a 
journey into New York State and New Jersey, and at this time I stood at 
the fresh made grave of Joseph Thomas (White Pilgrim), who had died of 
Smallpox in Johnsonburg, New Jersey. This is the truth in regard to the 
only piece of poetry I ever wrote that has been sung around the world. And 
many have tried to rob me of this honor. Many times in my travels I have 
found people singing this piece, and sometimes they have told me of this 
one, or that one, who was its author. This has often been the real cause of 
explaining who the real author was. Once while coming down the lakes, on 
a steamer with my wife and children, and an old lady was in our party, who 
knew that I was the author, we met a gentleman, who was singing this song, 
and he told my wife that it was an Indian missionary who wrote it. My wife 
told him that she had seen the man who wrote it, but he was not an Indian, 
but looked some like one. The man was delighted to see a person who had 
seen the man who wrote it. This was more that [sic] mother Tidd (the 
old lady spoken of before) could stand, so she, pointing to me, said, “There 


* Life, Travels, and Gospel Labors, p. 117. 

12 From the account of Elder J. R. Hoag, printed in Autobiography and Poems of Eld. 
John Ellis (Springfield, Ohio, 1895), p. 37. 

8 Ibid., p. 37. There is evidence, however, that the poem was not composed at this 
spot. In New Jersey: A Guide to Its Past and Present (New York, 1939), the story is 
related that, because of opposition of leaders of the “orthodox Christian Church” (Camp- 
bellite?), the body of Thomas was “interred in the private burying ground of Dark Moon 
Inn, a plot maintained for those who lost arguments over cockfights and gambling. Eleven 
years later it was decided . . . it would be safe to remove Thomas’ body to its present 
resting place.” The guide also describes the evangelist as riding into the area “in white- 
washed boots and astride a white horse with whitewashed trappings.” (pp. 455-56) 
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sits the man who wrote it.” This created more and more of a surprise, for 
sitting on the other side of the cabin was a fine appearing lady, who spoke 
up with much assurance that she could not be correct, for her father had told 
her that it was a young man of the Christians who wrote it. Then it was 
time for me to say something, so I asked her what her father’s name was, 
and she said “Elder John Case.” Well, I said, “You are correct, for your 
father gave me the right hand of fellowship when I was admitted into my 
first conference.” This made us feel at home with this daughter of Elder 
Case. So I could mention many more cases, some where it has been pub- 
lished and a name attached as its author. But enough of this. The poem 
will be found in this little book among other songs.14 


Elder Ellis was born at Albany, N. Y., in 1812 and moved to Ohio in 1852, 
Soon after, he settled at Dayton and became editor of the Gospel Herald, which 
was combined with the Herald of Gospel Liberty, the “oldest religious paper in 
the world,” first published in Portsmouth, N. H., Sept. 1, 1808. He died in 
Indianapolis, Ind., in 1894 and is buried in Yellow Springs, Ohio. His author- 
ship of the song is well known to many in Yellow Springs, where two descendents 
of the White Pilgrim now live. 

The version of Ellis’s poem that appears in his autobiography contains only 
five stanzas. While a slightly longer text is found in the Life, Travels, and Gospel 
Labors, the longest authorized version I have found appeared in The Christian 
Harp, compiled and published by John Ellis at Dayton, Ohio.15 It was this 
version that must have appeared in the Newburyport, Mass., edition (1858) of 
the Christian Harp, with the same credit, “words by Rev. J. Ellis’ — which 
Phillips Barry mistakenly expanded to “Jonathan.” The tune, which is identical 
in both, has been identified by Barry as “Lily Dale,” and is listed in the Dayton 
edition as arranged by J. W. Cheney “by permission of Mr. O. Ditson, prop. of 
the copyright.” The more popular tune (reproduced above), has, however, been 
demonstrated by Professor G. P. Jackson to be related to “Braes o‘ Balqu- 
hidder.”’16 

As a final example of the tradition of Ellis’s poem I can offer the following 
“Lines written by Eld. Josiah Knight, on visiting the grave of Eld. Amos Stevens, 
in the city of Dayton, Ohio.” 


* Autobiography and Poems, pp. 21-2. 

1° 7th ed., revised and enlarged, 1859. 

16 Toc. cit. The tune identified by Prof. Jackson is not the one usually referred to as 
“Braes o’ Balquidder,” but is a folk melody derived from an old Gaelic air, “Brochan buirn.” 
(Anne G. Gilchrist, Journal of the Folk Song Society, VIII, 76; II, 229.) 
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A VoICE FROM THE GRAVE 


How quiet and peaceful the place, 
My body here sleeps in the grave; 

I’ve finished my short earthly race, 
And labored poor sinners to save. 


The bleak winds have oft chilled my frame 
While facing the cold winds and snow; 
Salvation by Christ to proclaim, 
To all, both the high and the low. 


My labors and conflicts are past 

My troubles and trials are o’er; 
My Savior has called me at last, 

From toils, to be blessed evermore. 


Unconscious of scenes upon earth, 
My spirit has gone to its rest; 
With saints and bright Angels to dwell, 
Forever with Christ to be blessed. 


Cold winds may now pass o’er my bed, 
The rain and the snow may descend; 
They cannot disturb my repose, 
Nor can they my spirit offend. 


My body now sleeps in the dust, 
My soul has ascended the skies; 

Yet Christ in whom saints put their trust, 
Will bid my dead body arise. 


My labors and trials below, 

Were nought when compared to the crown 
Which Christ upon us will bestow, 

When on his bright throne I sit down. 


Then O! the sweet anthems of praise, 
Which we to our Savior shall sing; 
With seraphs unite in their lays, 
Make heaven’s high arches to ring.17 





** Gospel Herald, Feb. (14?), 1850. The poem is reproduced from a clipping in Elder 
Knight’s scrapbook and is printed as revised in his own hand. I have also in my possession 
the manuscript copy of the poem. (Cf. note 1. above.) 
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While the textual parallelism is slight, the similarity in inspiration and tone of 
this poem to that of “The White Pilgrim” was striking to me when I first saw it 
in the scrapbook of its author, my great-great-grandfather. Its discovery first 
called my attention to the possible connection of the “Christians” with the hymn 
in which I was interested. There seems little doubt of a relationship between 
“The White Pilgrim” and “A Voice from the Grave,” for Josiah Knight, himself 
a minister of the “people called Christians” and a founder of Antioch College, 
was a close friend of John Ellis, the author of “The White Pilgrim.” 


Western Kentucky State College 








MELVILLE IN THE AMERICAN GRAIN 


Herman Melville, by Richard Chase. Macmillan, New York, 1949. xiii, 305. 
$4.50. 


The Confidence-Man, by Herman Melville. Grove Press, New York, 1949. 294. 
$1.25. 


For all readers interested in the influence of American folklore upon Ameri- 
can literature, the publication of Richard Chase’s study of Herman Melville is 
an important event. Not since Mark Twain’s America have we had so persuasive 
a demonstration of the folk backgrounds in the writings of a major American 
author — in this case, an author whom few besides Constance Rourke suspected 
of having any serious affinity to the bumptious traditions of the frontier. Pro- 
fessor Chase’s book should establish once and for all the extent of Melville’s in- 
volvement with American culture, and thus modify the standing judgment of 
this author as a creative spirit who rejected as well as was rejected by the popular 
culture of his country. 

It is true of course that Melville was scarcely popular in his own time; he 
alienated readers by his demonic intensity, by his relentless criticism of Ameri- 
can culture, and by the demands his symbols made upon their intelligence. Yet 
Melville’s intensity, criticism, and symbols derive from his involvement in Amer- 
ican life. Surely to be a cogent critic of a culture one must first understand it 
thoroughly; for Melville that understanding was achieved by imaginative par- 
ticipation in the main currents of popular myth-making, rhetoric, anecdotal 
humor, and guillible optimism which in the nineteenth century helped to define 
the American national character. 

Mr. Chase, who teaches English at Columbia University, has a comprehensive 
knowledge of Melville’s mind and achievements; he also moves with assurance in 
those areas of popular culture which helped to shape his author’s work. He amply 
demonstrates their influence upon Moby-Dick, and with the aid of folklore he 
interprets and recovers for the modern reader two almost forgotten but fascinat- 
ing books: Israel Potter and The Confidence-Man.' He also defines an element 
of Melville’s greatness which other critics, who missed their author’s dependence 


The exploration of folklore elements in Melville’s work is but a part of Mr. Chase’s 
critical procedure. He also analyzes Melville’s recurrent symbols (such as the patterns of The 
Fall and The Search), and finds the Freudian connotations underlying Melville’s character- 
istic images. He also discusses Melville’s criticisms of easy optimism, intellectual stasis, and 
moral indecision — which Melville considered the chief perils inherent in American democracy 
—in relation to contemporary political thought as well as to that of Melville’s time. As the 
province of this review is Melville’s use of folklore, these important approaches to his work 
cannot be discussed here. vse) 

18 
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upon native folklore, have underestimated or ignored: comedy. Melville is prop- 
erly placed by Chase’s study among the greatest comic writers of our literature, 

Quoting from the book itself, Mr. Chase reminds us that Moby-Dick is an 
extravaganza. Introduced in the manner of a Barnum sideshow in the eternal 
circus managed by Fate, “at its lower levels Moby-Dick is pure showmanship of 
the peculiarly American kind, science tacitly tending toward the fabulous . . , 
and creating an elusive world of fantasy.” In his use of Barnum’s showmanship, 
as in all his drawings upon popular humor, legend, and character, Melville tran. 
scends his material and infuses it with greater intensity and significance. The 
distinction between Barnum’s ballyhoo and Melville’s extravaganza, Chase re- 
marks, is 


that most important of all differences: the one between art and other forms 
of organizing experience. . . . The commercial classes were willing to be the 
most abject kind of dupe if they were given in return [by Barnum! the 
comfortable sense of having mastered and destroyed every high or fierce 
emotion... . But Moby-Dick uses the folk spirit differently. If there is a 
hoax, it is directed against those who are looking for a hoax. Like any work 
of art, it is uncompromising in its emotion and intellectual quality. It is as 
resolutely against the American grain as it is resolutely with it. 


How is it with the American grain? In the first place, the quest for a fabu- 
lous beast is itself a motif traditional in American folklore. Melville refers to 
the White Steed of the Prairies, “A most imperial and archangelical apparition 
of that unfallen western world,” and his. novel explores the possibilities of self- 
deliverance in that same western world where the qualities of native character 
seem to promise such high achievement and moral progress. Moby-Dick is such 
a beast as that white steed, but infinitely more complex: the unattainable perfec- 
tion toward which a titanic hero strives, by which a godlike hero is unmanned. 
The spirit of the book is analagous to the American élan which pushed the fron- 
tier westward to the White Whale’s ocean and beyond, seeking that other fabu- 
lous beast, Success. 


* Another parallel to Moby-Dick in the popular literature and folklore of the time, which 
Chase does not mention, is T. B. Thorpe’s “The Big Bear of Arkansas.” In this short sketch, 
one remembers, the hunter (like Ahab) becomes obsessed by his quarry, swears by an un- 
retractable oath to hunt the beast till he kills it, is armed with all the lore and cunning 
of the animal world, moves in a fabulous landscape, uses magical weapons, and discovers 
that he has himself become the hunted. But Thorpe’s story is comic throughout, and by a 
miracle greater than any the hunter could contrive the Big B’ar falls dead at his feet: 
“That bar was an unhuntable bar, and died when his time come.” This is the American 
dream of Man’s easy triumph over Nature which Melville so acutely criticizes in the three 
novels discussed here. “The Big Bear” is reprinted in Walter Blair, Native American Humor, 
New York, pp. 337-348. 
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Mr. Chase makes it apparent that Melville developed most of the characters 
in Moby-Dick from cruder prototypes in the American folklore which proliferat- 
ed about him. Two of the mates are reminiscent, in their boasts and prowess, 
of Mike Fink. The three harpooners “are also creatures of folklore,” noble 
savages, devoted huntsmen, bizarre enough for a Barnum exhibition. The first 
mate, Stubb, a Quaker, is the earnest ineffectual man of goodwill who so often 
served as foil to frontier jokesters; the absentee owner Captain Peleg is a more 
satirical portrait of the idiosyncratic Friend. His partner Bildad is the familiar 
penurious Yankee of oral tradition. Two other minor figures are also based on 
folk models: “Gabriel, the Shaker zealot, reminding us . . . of utopian visions at 
once a part of and different from the general tendency of American life; and 
Elijah, the Yankee whose shrewdness and wit is transmuted into the prophetic 
inspiration of the oracle.” 

Overlord of all is Ahab, naturally far more complex than any of these. Chase 
finds him to be an amalgam of the great mythical characters who represent 
leadership, defiance, and self-betrayal in the history of the human imagination. 
Ahab is the shaman, the saviour-hero who “cuts himself off from society to 
undergo his private ordeal, through which he attains some of the knowledge and 
power of the gods.” He is also the culture-hero who “kills the monsters, making 
man’s life possible” — though he proves to be a false deliverer. Like Christ, his 
coming is heralded by a prophet (the mad Elijah), “but there is this difference 
between Ahab and Christ: . . . He is not a sacrifice, he is a suicide.” Most plain- 
ly, however, Ahab is Prometheus challenging God, as in ““The Candles” (Chapter 
119). Chase shows that fire, the divine element, is for Melville “a double prin- 
ciple: it can create and it can destroy. . . . Ahab’s secret . . . is the knowledge 
that creation becomes destruction when the Promethean élan is allowed to be- 
come mechanical or to degenerate into force.” More specifically, “Tragedy . . . 
is the degeneration of the potential Hero, ‘mystically illumined’ by his with- 
drawal from the world and his spiritual ordeal, into the sultan who leads his 
followers to destruction instead of leading them along the paths of civilization.” 

Ishmael, too, is “a literary-mythical version of the American folk hero.” Mr. 
Chase convincingly demonstrates him to be “the New England spirit partly 
Westernized,” and traces many parallels between Ishmael and his presumed 
prototype, Haliburton’s Sam Slick. In fact, “Sam Slick was a sort of poor man’s 
Ishmael, a proletarian cousin of the soliloquizer of Moby Dick, who, though he 
was an intellectual and an aristocrat by birth, ran no poor second in the variety 
of his pursuits and attainments.” 

Even Melville’s style is strongly influenced by the folklore from which these 
elements of characterization and plot derive. “The metaphors which Ishmael 
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uses and the tall tales he tells are comic mythology.” Chase describes his style 
as that “required by the basic relation between fact and fantasy in American 
folk art.” Like the accomplished raconteur of oral comic tradition, “he is a 
nearly blank mask, not a specifically comic or tragic one.” 

Israel Potter is a book in midpassage between the lyrical-epical Moby-Dick 
and the knotty, satirical Confidence-Man. This picaresque novella is osten- 
sibly the biography of a Revolutionary hero. Especially noteworthy is Mel- 
ville’s characterization of Franklin, John Paul Jones, and Ethan Allen. Paul 
Jones is another sea-going ring-tailed roarer, a man of violence yet a “democratic 
sort of sea-king.” In his analysis of the two magnificent chapters describing the 
battle between the Bonhomme Richard and the Serapis, Mr. Chase keenly senses 
that their battle tactics express the spirit of the entire American experiment: the 
Promethean revolt of the New World is pitted against the Jovian stasis of the 
Old. ‘And though [Melville] cannot say it without pride, still there is a vast 
reservation in his prediction that ‘intrepid, unprincipled, reckless, predatory, 
with boundless ambition, civilized in externals but a savage at heart, America is, 
or may yet be, the Paul Jones of nations.’ ” 

But Ethan Allen is the type of American character about whom Melville had 
no such reservations. Mr. Chase defines his antecedents in folklore and myth: 


Courteous, haughty, his whole mien bespeaking his experience and mastery 
of every dark and every exalted emotion . . . the flower of man’s spiritual 
agony in the New World, Allen is the “true American.” He is “a curious 
combination” of Hercules, the culture hero and civilizer; of Joe Miller, the 
quickening spirit of folk humor; . . . of Tom Tyler, the popular American 
champion. He exhibits no trace of the New England character. Though born 
in Connecticut, he is “essentially Western.” It is as much as we get from 
Melville on the character of the “true American,” the true Prometheus. 


Melville’s portrait of Franklin is quite different from the popular image of 
the Sage of the Revolution. Here as elsewhere Melville’s attitude toward Amer- 
ican folklore, character, and culture is ambivalent: he criticizes the things he 
knows and loves, and warns that the very qualities which hold the promise of 
America’s future greatness may also prove the seeds of our destruction. Thus 
Franklin’s virtues have an air of nascent evil. Chase finds him “at once a likable 
fairy-tale philosopher and a charlatan,” whose self-conscious pronouncements on 
all conceivable subjects are pompous, complacent, and often unwise. Melville 
calls him “a sort of handy index and pocket congress of all humanity,” for, like 
all American folk heroes, he could change his profession at will; but the one 
thing he was not is a poet. Chase notes Franklin’s kinship to Ahab in his lack 
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of humor and his “fatal incapacity to cherish ‘the humanities’ and to cultivate 
‘the low enjoying powers.’”’3 The sage continually lectures Israel against lack 
of confidence in human nature, against excess of all victuals and bodily comforts, 
all the while depriving him of access to the latter. The conflict between them 
is the familiar situation of American folk humor: “Potter receives these sancti- 
monious speeches with a sort of amused, rustic impenetrability, repeatedly play- 
ing the innocent dupe to Franklin’s righteous wiles yet always emerging the 
superior figure.”” Mr. Chase goes on to show that in Franklin, Melville drew a 
first sketch of that marvellous creation, the confidence man. In him the shifty, 
smug, Self-seeking sides of Franklin are perfected, while none of his dupes fares 
as well as did even poor Israel Potter in his fifty years of exile from America, 
the Promised Land. 

The Confidence-Man: His Masquerade has been out of print in America since 
it first appeared in 1857. Happily, the Grove press has now reissued it in a 
legible, inexpensive, paper-bound edition. Mr. Chase calls this strange work 
Melville’s “second-best book,” and his greatest achievement in it his conception 
of the title character: 


The Yankee peddler, Brother Jonathan, Uncle Sam, Orpheus, Christ — 
these are the main components of the character of the confidence man. 
Taken together, they embody virtues which would ensure the success of the 
American venture: the acute humor of the peddler; the simple manliness of 
Brother Jonathan; the strength and pafriarchal authority of Uncle Sam; the 
leavening ease and creativeness of Orpheus, the Civilizer; the charity of 
Christ, and his spiritual agony and vision of another world. All this Melville 
implies by attributing to the confidence mian the opposite characteristics of 
these figures: the dishonesty of the peddler; the narrow-minded guile and 
provincialism of Brother Jonathan; the power worship and obscene senility 
of Uncle Sam; the spiritual sleight-of-hand of Orpheus; the effeminancy 
and sick humility of Christ. Above all, the frightening thing about the con- 
fidence man is that he is not a man; the perpetually shifty mask never 
quickens into the features of a human being. 


The confidence man boards the riverboat Fidéle on the morn of April Fool’s 
day, in the guise of a mute dressed in white. His first disguise is a jet-black 
Negro beggar; as a merchant in mourning he is a white man wearing funereal 
clothes; later, he appears in “a gray coat and a white tie,” and still later, in a 


*In this of course Melville is being unfair to the author of innumerable hoaxes, fables, 
bagatelles, and some of the earliest tall tales turned upon the gullible English. See Frank- 
lin’s letter to the Editor of a Newspaper, May 20, 1765: “The grand Leap of the Whale in 
that Chase up the Fall of Niagara is esteemed by all who have seen it, as one of the finest 
Spectacles in Nature.” 
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multi-hued outfit representing the costumes of all the world. The confidence 
man is all things to all man, varying his coat or his color to meet whatever op- 
portunities may present themselves. As he sidles among the throng he accosts 
first one passenger, then another; he may be a herb-doctor selling Samaritain 
Pain Dissuader, or an agent of the Seminole Widow and Orphan Asylum; he is 
treasurer of a fraudulent coal company, or a “cosmopolitan” whose cheerful 
mission is to spread confidence among mankind. He exacts alms from a country 
merchant; palms off his curatives on a consumptive miser; sells watered stock to 
a young collegian; takes a collection for the dubious charity; borrows money 
from all who will lend it. At the outset the passengers are described as “a pie- 
bald parliament . . . of all kinds of that multiform species, man,” and a fulsome 
paragraph lists about thirty distinctly American examples. By the end of the 
book the con man has fleeced almost every type which contributes to the aggre- 
gate national character. 

The Fidéle, like the Pequod, is a microcosm in which identification with a 
god will lead men on a voyage toward disaster. In his brilliant analysis of this 
neglected book, Mr. Chase shows that the confidence man peddles not merely 
herbs and watered stock, but a bogus version of the Promethean é/an, the divine 
creative spirit which leads mankind to triumph over nature. The faith he 
preaches is one which “obscures moral issues in mystery and ambiguity — either 
by hedging when the issues are clear-cut or by making a complex and difficult 
moral situation deceptively simple.” Thus by his herbal cures, which demand 
confidence in the inherent goodness of nature, he undermines the experience- 
hardened wisdom of frontiersmen who know Nature to be as injurious to man as 
she is benificent. 

With Chase’s help we see that Melville appropriated the stereotypes of con- 
temporary popular literature and transformed them into symbolic representations 
of the American character, of the promise of American democracy, and the hid- 
den dangers to the American experiment which are, with that promise, inherent 
in our national temperament and our egalitarian commitment. This is indeed a 
transfiguration of the homely legends of American folklore. Having subtly 
blended them with grander myths from classical and Christian tradition, Melville 
used these native materials with an awareness of potential evil which, by contrast 
to their optimistic comedy, gives his satire great dramatic power. 

In tracing this native background, however, Mr. Chase relies mainly on Sam 
Slick again as the dominent folklore element in the title character. I think there 
are more extensive parallels in native myth, and while I cannot prove that Mel- 
ville knew or used them all, there is some value in mentioning them because of 
the light his satiric use of similar elements casts upon the myths themselves. 
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There is as much of Simon Suggs as of Sam Slick in the confidence man. He, like 
Suggs, finds it “good to be shifty in a new country,” and like Suggs at the camp 
meeting, he works the spiritual side of the street. At the same time he presents 
himself as a Johnny Appleseed, the Americanized Prometheus or Orpheus who, 
in peddling Easy Chairs, Pain Dissuaders, and Confidence, lightens the burdens 
of man’s life in that same new country. He also has affinities to the corruptness, 
inhumanity, and cruelty of Mike Fink, while he parodies the Promethean and 
Jovian prowess of Davy Crockett in “Sunrise in His Pocket.” In preaching his 
gospel of confidence he lures all victims to throw their money and judgment into 
his hands, to jump blindly wherever he leads them. Their confident submission 
is surely akin to the brainless bragadoccio of Sam Patch, who leapt the Niagara 
just to prove that “Some things can be done as well as others.” 

To expound further the virtues of The Confidence-Man and of Mr. Chase’s 
authoritative criticism is beyond the scope of a review.* I hope it is evident that 
The Confidence-Man is a work no student of American culture can afford to 
ignore, and that Mr. Chase’s book is an invaluable guide to its themes, indeed, to 
all of Melville’s work. One of Mr. Chase’s virtues, as the quotations in this 
review should show, is that his book is written in vigorous, fluent prose and is a 
pleasure to read for its own sake. In his analyses (of which only the outlines 
are suggested here) all these resemblances to folk traditions are richly docu- 
mented and fully explored. But Chase’s greater merit is that his book generates 
such an enthusiasm for its subject that the reader is compelled to turn to Mel- 
ville for himself. 


Dan G. Hoffman 
Temple University 


“Elsewhere I have differed with Mr. Chase on the importance of Chapter 40, and expli- 
cated in greater detail the symbols he suggests for the final episodes. (“Melville’s ‘Story of 
China Aster,’” American Literature, XXII, 137-149 [May, 1950].) 








